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CONJURING AMONG THE KIOWA 


Donatp CoLLizR 
Chicago Natural History Museum 


ECENTLY several discussions have called attention to the 
R occurrence of the conjuring complex in the Plains and the 
Plateau; and on the basis of the distribution in these areas of 
features of the complex, certain historical conclusions have been 
drawn." 

There seems to be no question of the historical connection be- 
tween the western forms of conjuring and the conjuring or shak- 
ing tent ceremony of the northern Algonkians. In the latter, a 
shaman practices clairvoyance with the aid of supernatural help- 
ers, such as Thunder, Turtle and Owl. These spirits are sum- 
moned to a specially constructed cylindrical lodge or booth and 
make their presence known by thumping and talking, by shaking 
the booth, and often by casting loose the ropes with which the 
shaman is bound. In the Plains, there are several variations 
from Woodland conjuring practices, such as the substitution of a 
miniature tipi or a curtain for the conjuring booth, and the in- 
vocation of human ghosts instead of animal spirits and other 
supernaturals. 

Although there is no published reference to conjuring among 


1V. F. Ray, Historic Background of the Conjuring Complex in the 
Plateau and the Plains, in Language, Culture and Personality, pp. 204-216; 
A. I. Hallowell, The Role of Conjuring in Saulteaux Society, Pubs. Phila- 
delphia Anthrop. Soc., Vol. IIT; M. W. Smith, Review of Hallowell, op. cit., 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 46, pp. 124-126. 
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the Kiowa, this tribe possessed a full-fledged conjuring rite. The 
following summary is drawn from the statements of two male 
and two female informants gathered by the Laboratory of An- 
thropology field party to the Kiowa in 1935, of which the writer 
was a member.” 

Among the Kiowa, the owl played an important role in conjur- 
ing performances in which a shaman summoned the spirits of 
the dead. The owl, especially the horned owl, was powerful and 
greatly feared. Owls were thought to be souls of the dead. Owl-- 
power was especially associated with sorcery, and owls were 
believed to be connected with evil whirlwinds that caused pa- 
ralysis when blowing over sleeping persons. Owl shamans were 
particularly successful in curing various kinds of paralysis which 
came from whirlwinds, bewitching by owls, or owl sorcery per- 
petrated by another shaman. Some owl shamans could predict 
the future by interpreting the hooting of owls. 

Only a few owl shamans possessed the special power required 
to summon spirits in a seance. A few women had this power, 
but it was held mostly by men. 

The seance was held for the purpose of predicting the success 
of a war party, or to locate an enemy war party, to secure news 
of overdue warriors, or to find lost horses. The performance 
might be held on the initiative of the shaman or upon the request 
of a client, who offered a pipe to the shaman at the time the re- 
quest was made. 

The rite was held at night in a darkened tipi. On the west 
side opposite the door was placed a miniature tipi one to three 
feet high. The spectators sat in the other part of the large tipi. 
At some performances it was necessary for them to lie face 
downward with heads covered. To peek was dangerous, for it 
would anger the spirit, who might kill the offender, or at least 
throw dirt in his eyes. At other performances this precaution 
apparently was not necessary. 

The shaman began by smoking and praying, sometimes as- 

2 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Alexander Lesser, leader of 


the party, and to William Bascom, Weston La Barre, Bernard Mishkin and 
Jane Richardson. 
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sisted by the singing of some old men. Presently a roaring noise 
was heard, the large tipi was shaken and filled with wind, and 
then the small tipi vibrated. At this time drumming and low 
singing were sometimes heard coming from the small tipi. The 
spirit of a dead person, often a renowned warrior or a shaman, 
came in the form of an owl. The flapping of wings was heard 
outside the smokehole; then the owl entered and fluttered against 
the small tipi. From within the smail tipi was heard the voice 
of the spirit asking why he had been summoned. At perform- 
ances in which deer hooves and a whistle had been placed beside 
the firepit in advance, the spirit blew the whistle and rattled 
the hooves before speaking. The shaman asked who had come, 
and the spirit replied with the name of some dead person. The 
shaman then smoked a pipe, offered the stem to the spirit to 
smoke, and put the question to him. The spirit might answer at 
once, or fly out of the tipi to return in half an hour or so with 
the answer. The spirit spoke in a high, muffled, nasal voice, and 
repeated everything twice. 

At one seance, after the question had been answered, a woman 
spectator asked to speak to her dead brother. The owl, appar- 
ently acting as intermediary, consented and rushed from the tipi. 
Presently there was a surge of wind in the tipi and the spirit of 
the woman’s brother spoke. They carried on a brief conversa- 
tion during which he mentioned that his world was a land of 
plenty and contentment. Then the spirit departed with the usual 
rush of wind. 

Besides the Kiowa, the other western tribes reported to have 
practiced conjuring are the Cheyenne,’ Gros Ventre,‘ Assini- 
boine,> Plains Cree,’ Blackfoot,’ Kutenai,? and Colville.2 With 
respect to conjuring, the Kiowa affiliate most closely with the 


3G. P. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians Vol. 2, pp. 112-117; Hallowell, 
op. cit., p. 15, reports an unpublished account by E. A. Hoebel. 

+A. L. Kroeber, Ethnology of the Gros Ventre, Anthrop. Paps. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., Vol. 1, pp. 223, 276; J. M. Cooper, Field Notes (cited by Hal- 
lowell, loc. cit.). 

5 R. L. Lowie, The Assiniboine, Anthrop. Paps. Am, Mus. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. 4, p. 49; E. T. Denig, Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri, 46th An. 
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northern Plains tribes, except the Cree, and the Kutenai. Thus 
the Kiowa share the importance of the owl in the rite with the 
Kutenai and Gros Ventre, the rattling of deer hooves by the 
spirits with the Kutenai, participation of ghosts in the seance 
with the Blackfoot and Gros Ventre,’® and the use of a miniature 
tipi in place of the conjuring booth with the Blackfoot. These 
parallels offer some confirmation of the Kiowa and Interior 
Salish tradition of the former northwestern habitat of the Kiowa. 
The Kiowa conjuring rite shows less specific resemblance to that 
of the Cheyenne, and even less to the Plains Cree seance. 

Ray,"' without being aware of the conjuring complex among 
the Kiowa and Blackfoot, postulated on the basis of trait dis- 
tributions that the Plains Cree were the transmitters of the con- 
juring complex to the northwestern Plains and the Plateau. It 
is evident that the materials on the conjuring complex in the 
Plains are still too fragmentary to permit a reliable historical 
reconstruction. But the accompanying table showing the dis- 
tribution of certain selected conjuring traits is suggestive. It 
seems to indicate that the diffusion of the complex in the Plains 
was no simple process, that there were crosslines of diffusion, and 
that probably some form of conjuring existed in the northern 
Plains before or at least independently of the advent of the 


Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 492; D. Rodnick, The Fort Belknap Assiniboine, 
New Haven, 1938, pp. 54-55. 

6D. Mandelbaum, The Plains Cree, Anthrop. Paps. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. 37, pp. 261-262. : 

7J. M. Cooper, Field Notes (cited by Hallowell, loc. cit.) ; C. Denny, 
Blackfoot Magic, The Beaver; Sept. 1944. p. 15. 

8V. F. Ray, op. cit., pp. 207-208; H. H. Turney-High, Ethnography of 
the Kutenai, Mems. Am. Anthrop. Ass., No. 56, 1941, pp. 173-176. 

9 W. Cline, The Sinkaietk or Southern Okanagon of Washington, Gen. 
Series in Anthrop., No. 6, pp. 152-153. 

1” Hallowell (The Spirits of the Dead in Saulteaux Life and Thought, 
J. Royal Anthrop. Inst., Vol. 70 pp. 42-44) has recorded the occasional 
invocation of dead persons at conjuring performances among the Berens 
River Saulteaux. 

11 Op. cit. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED ConJURING TRAITS 


e &§ 
3 2 5 
Owl important x xX X 
Spirits of dead con- 
sulted xX xX xX 
Blanket curtain in 
place of conjuring 
booth xX 
Miniature tipi in 
place of conjuring 
booth xX 
Sweat lodge in place 
of conjuring booth x* 
Conjuring booth xX 
Shaking feature x x 
Binding of medium xX xX x xX 
Bell rung by spirits x x xX 
Deer hooves rattled 
by spirits x x 


Plains Cree. It suggests also the probability that the Kutenai 
borrowed the complex from the Blackfoot ‘* and/or the Kiowa 
rather than the Plains Cree. These suggestions will need to be 
tested by fuller data and against the broader historical problems 
of the northern Plains. 


* According to Denig; Lowie’s informant described it as a booth of buf- 
falo hides draped around the branches of a tree trunk set into the ground 
in the center of the tipi (suggestive of the conjuring booth, but the 
shaman does not enter it). 

12 The present meager evidence hints at two forms of seance among the 
Blackfoot: (1) that recorded for the Piegan by Cooper, involving consulta- 
tion of ghosts and use of a curtain in place of a booth (information on 
the binding feature is lacking); (2) that reported from the Canadian 
Blackfoot by Denny, involving binding of the shaman, use of miniature 
tipi, and bell ringing by the spirits. Both share the shaking feature. The 
bell feature is shared with the Plains Cree and Assiniboine. 
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THE SPIRIT WIGWAM AS DESCRIBED BY TOMMIE 
MOAR, POINTE BLEUE 


J. ALLAN BURGESSE 
Arvida, P.Q. 


OMMIE MOAR who, at the time of writing (1943), is be- 
yf grome sixty and seventy years of age, was born in the coun- 
try to the north of lake Mistassini. His father was a half-breed 
employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. As a young man, 
Tommie moved to Mistassini where he entered the service of the 
great fur company as labourer and interpreter. He married 
Maggie Miller, half-breed daughter of the manager of the 
Mistassini Post. 

About twenty-five or thirty years ago the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany transferred him to Pointe-Bleue and he was given charge 
of a small outpost from Pointe-Bleue, situated on lake Ashuap- 
mouchuan. Tommie operated this post for a number of years as 
a Company servant but both he and his employers soon found 
that this arrangement was unsatisfactory. Accordingly, Moar 
took over the Ashuapmouchuan Post on his own account though 
the HBC gave him the necessary financial backing and pur- 
chased whatever furs he obtained.: About eight years ago the 
post was abandoned and now Tommie is a pensioner of the Hud- 
sons’s Bay Company, resident at Pointe-Bleue. He speaks no 
French, the language of the region, and his English has a dis- 
tinctly Scots flavour. He uses words and expressions which are 
rarely heard outside of the dales of Scotland and Northern Eng- 
land. 

Tommie Moar described the spirit wigwam, which he claimed 
to have seen on several occasions, to the writer many times be- 
tween 1932 and 1936. His story was also related, in the pres- 
ence of the writer, to Dr. Julius E. Lips, then of Columbia 
University, who has used it in a number of published articles. 
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While Moar had seen the rite several times among the Mon- 
tagnais, the description given in the present paper appears to be 
chiefly of one which he saw as a boy in the region to the north of 
Mistassini. 

According to Tommie, the spirit wigwam (Lac-St-Jean dia- 
lect: GueaBitc' Gn) is constructed of poles from three different 
varieties of tree. Some conjurers, indeed, use as many as five 
varieties but a really powerful shaman needs but three. These 
poles are thrust into the ground around the circumference of a 
circle, to a depth of from two to three feet. Their tips are then 
bent over towards the centre of the space thus enclosed and 
lashed together to form the framework of a very solid conical 
or hemispherical hut. Two hoops are affixed to the uprights, 
one just below the peak of the roof and the other at a height of 
three or four feet from the ground. 

Formerly, the frame of the hut was covered with birchbark 
but Moar said that all those he had seen had been covered with 
ordinary Savannah or tent duck. An opening is left in the peak 
but the duck is well pegged down around the bottom. 

The shaman takes no part whatsoever in the construction of 
the wigwam but he inspects it before entering. According to 
Tommie the conjurer enters the hut almost, if not entirely, 
naked, and this was confirmed by a number of Lac-St-Jean 
Montagnais who added that all religious objects—such as medals 
and scapulars—must be removed. 

Once inside the wigwam, the shaman begins to chant and 
shake his rattle, the assembled tribesfolk joining in, accompanied 
by a drum. The chant begins slowly and softly, increasing in 
tempo and pitch to reach a climax when MictaB‘o manifests 
himself and the shaman is entranced. This phenomenon is ac- 
companied by a number of peculiar noises which proceed from 
the interior of the wigwam. The sound of snowshoes in the 
snow; the thud of an axe biting into wood; the rasp and scrap- 
ing of a paddle along the gunwales of a canoe, and the splash as 
it dips into the water; these and other familiar noises of the 
woods are heard to proceed from within the wigwam. After 
MictaB‘o come the “ little people ” who are called aBicilinute by 
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the Montagnais. Moar was not very clear as to the real purpose 
of these spirits but they would appear to furnish the comic relief. 
Their arrival is announced by fish, the paws of bear and other 
animals, the heads of beaver and smaller fur bearers which ap- 
pear for an instant from beneath the canvas wall of the wigwam, 
only to disappear immediately. This part of the spectacle seems 
to have impressed Tommie Moar more than anything else. 
When he recounted it, he would shake his head and, pointing to 
his eyes, insist that he had seen it “ with my own two eyes.” He 
described how he had seen fish wriggling in the grass under the 
canvas wall of the wigwam. Their scales glistened in the sun- 
light, and this at a considerable distance from water. The last 
of the spirits to arrive is the “ flying man ” (Lac-St-Jean dialect: 
uBacDamaG‘n) and his coming is heralded by a swishing as of 
an arrow in flight. 

The stage is now set. MictaB‘o is the master of the wigwam 
and takes his place in the centre. The aBicilinute play about on 
the ground at the canvas’ edge and uBacDamaG*‘n is perched on 
the peak of the roof near the hole which has been left there to 
permit his ingress and exit. Questions are put to the unconscious 
shaman by the hunters clustered about the wigwam. As each 
request for information is expressed, uBacDamaG‘n can be 
heard to shoot off from the top of the hut, returning a few in- 
stants later, presumably with the answer to the question. Re- 
plies to the hunters’ questions are always given in the voice of 
the shaman but Moar explained that it is really MistaB‘o who 
speaks. Tommie could not furnish much information about the 
type of information furnished by MistaB‘o on these occasions but 
he did remember that once he was present when a hunter asked 
for news of his family. He was informed that his wife had been 
seriously ill but had recovered. This news was proved to have 
been correct when the hunters returned to the post. 

During the conjuring, the wigwam, so solidly constructed, can 
be seen to sway and shake as if moved by a giant hand. Tom- 
mie was quite emphatic that the shaman does not shake the wig- 
wam himself, claiming that such a feat is quite beyond the 
capacity of an ordinary man. 
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Sometimes, said Tommie, MistaB‘o, uBacDamaG‘n and the 
aBicilinute are unruly and, when the time comes to finish the 
conjuring, the shaman has trouble in making them return to 
whence they come—though Tommie was far from clear as to 
where this place can be. However, he admitted that he had 
never heard of a conjurer who had failed to get rid of them. 
Nevertheless he insisted that the shaman is always greatly fa- 
tigued after an exhibition and must be assisted from the wigwam. 

The last Spirit Wigwam to have been made at Pointe-Bleue— 
according to tradition—was made by one Kakwa, a Mistassini 
hunter, who performed at the door of the church. The mission- 
ary, who is said by some to have been Fr. Georges Lemoine, 
O.M.I., and by others Fr. C. A. Arnaud, O.M.L., struck the wig- 
wam with his pectoral crucifix and caused it to collapse about 
the ears of the shaman. Kakwa, so goes the tale, never again at- 
tempted to shake the wigwam. 

Only one hunter now trading at Pointe-Bleue is said to be a 
shaman. He is WesGijan, the blue-jay, whose English name is 
Alex Blacksmith, and he is a member of the Mistassini band. 
None of the hunters of either the Mistassini or the Lac-St-Jean 
bands will admit to have seen him perform, and WesGijan will 
not talk. 

Nowadays, the Lac-St-Jean Montagnais scoffs at the Spirit 
Wigwam but one cannot help but feel that he is not quite the 
sceptic he claims to be. 
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THE GROS VENTRE SHAKING TENT 


RecIna FLANNERY 
The Catholic University of America 


LTHOUGH the concept of the shaking tent is now known 

to be a widespread one, relatively few details are available 

on this rite as it was practiced in the Plains area. The following 

data, gathered among the Gros Ventres of Montana in 1940 from 

old and middle-aged informants who had often witnessed the 

performance, are offered in an attempt to fill in the picture as re- 
gards this one tribe. 

When speaking English, the Gros Ventres refer to the rite as 
a “seance” and to the performer as a “ spiritualist ” inasmuch 
as it was carried out by a person who had access to the spirit of a 
deceased relative. The Gros Ventre word for spirit is tsatsuwaa, 
which, incidentally, is the same word they now use for radio. 
The voice of the spirit can be heard, and, while the spirit cannot 
be seen, its presence is otherwise manifest by the noise of its ac- 
tivities. Among the latter we note especially the shaking of the 
tent as the spirit enters and leaves. 

When information was desired regarding missing persons, the 
whereabouts of the enemy, etc., a spiritualist, who might be 
either a man or a woman, was asked to invoke the spirit over 
which he or she had control. The pertinent questions were asked 
and the spirit would supply the answers. There were two gen- 
eral methods of procedure. The so-called seance could be held 
either in the big dwelling lodge or in a small structure built for 
the occasion. Furthermore the performance was more or less 
elaborate, details differing according to circumstances, the indi- 
vidual spiritualist, and even the “ personality ” of the spirit in- 
voked. But one invariable feature was the shaking of the tent. 

The two accounts which follow will illustrate the general pat- 
tern as well as the differences in procedure. The first concerns a 
seance held in the winter at a time when this particular family 
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group was more or less permanently encamped. It was told by 
Mrs. Warrior, now a very old woman, as one of her childhood 
memories and was not elicited by questioning. 

“Many, many years ago when I was a small girl, my father 
had gone on the warpath with several other men. When winter 
came they hadn’t returned. So my uncle (mother’s brother) 
went to an old woman, Good Singer, who was known to be a 
spiritualist, although she was famous for other medicine powers 
as well. She consented and the seance was held in the lodge. My 
sister and I and our aunts and relatives were all there. 

“A curtain was hung across the back part of the lodge and 
Good Singer was bound with ropes tightly knotted, then wrapped 
in a blanket so that only her head stuck out. She was behind the 
curtain and began to sing a certain song. She told us all to sing 
that song four times. I joined in the singing. When we finished 
we heard a humming sound and scraping and all kinds of noise 
through the opening at the top of the lodge. The top of the 
lodge began to shake and all at once we heard something slide 
from the top down behind the curtain where the old woman was, 
and land with a thump, That was her spirit, that is, the spirit 
of her son who had died long, long before. 

“As soon as they heard the thump my uncle said: ‘ Here is 
the offering,’ as he handed behind the curtain the pot containing 
a pup they had killed and cooked. We could hear the dishes rat- 
tling as the spirit ate. Soon all of the bones were picked clean 
and the spirit tossed them over the curtain so that they landed 
in our midst. The spirit then complained that they had tied his 
mother so tightly, and as he untied her we could hear the sound 
of the ropes as he worked at them. Then the ropes too came 
sailing over the top of the curtain. They were all knotted up in 
one bunch, and, try as they would, they couldn’t unravel it. 

“The spirit then complained again: ‘Why did you tie my 
mother up so tightly?’ and then asked: ‘ What did you call me 
for?’ My unele said: ‘ Well, I called you because these men 
went out on a war party and some, including Holy Weasel, didn’t 
return. I want to know where they are and what became of 
them.’ Then my uncle lighted a pipe and put it under the cur- 
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tain. When the spirit finished smoking he put the pipe outside 
the curtain and my uncle said: ‘ Well, I want you to hunt my 
brother-in-law to see where he is or what became of him.’ Im- 
mediately the spirit made a noise and we could hear it going out 
of the top of the lodge which shook violently again. The people 
all sat quietly smoking and listening. Then old Good Singer 
called from behind the curtain: ‘ Sing again four times.’ So they 
began to sing and I joined in. After the fourth repetition the 
spirit came back in the same way as it entered the first time, 
dropping down behind the curtain and landing with a thump. 
Every time the spirit goes in or out the top of the lodge shakes. 
Then the spirit made the exclamation which the Gros Ventres use 
to indicate that something terrible has happened, and continued: 
‘You should have told him [Holy Weasel] to stay at home. He 
and his party were killed. They were raiding the enemy and 
came across some Piegan. The latter made believe they were 
meeting the Gros Ventre in a friendly way, but when they got 
close they killed all the party except one who escaped.’ 

“ Just before the spirit made this last speech, two little boys 
in the lodge had been playing during that ceremony and the 
spirit told them: ‘ Be quiet because I am going to tell you what 
happened.’ And before they knew what happened to them these 
two little boys landed outside the lodge. The spirit must have 
pushed them out! And everybody was certainly quict after 
that.” 

The second account will illustrate some differences in pro- 
cedure when a spiritualist was consulted while a party was on 
the move and on the look-out for enemies. It was told to me 
by another old woman informant, Singer Sleeping Bear, inci- 
dentally to a long story of one of the journeys made by members 
of her father’s group when she was a smal] girl. 

“The party got as far as Canada and stayed all night. One 
of the men filled his pipe and took it over to another man, Ris- 
ing Cross, and said: ‘ Now here. I am giving you the pipe. I 
want you to invite your spirit. I want you to ask your spirit if 
the road is clear (that is, if there is no enemy in sight).’ Rising 
Cross took the pipe and prayed a few moments. The other men 
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made a small rounded lodge of willows, just like a sweat lodge. 
A few of them went in there with the spiritualist who just sat 
there with them as one of the group. He did, however, smoke 
the pipe and sing his song. Finally this little lodge shook so hard 
it almost fell over. It was like a terrible wind. Then a voice. 
said: ‘ Yes, yes, what do you want?’ Rising Cross said: ‘ Well, 
we want to know if the way is clear. We are looking for the 
enemy. How will the way be near where they are?’ So the 
spirit said: ‘ Well, if you do as I say you are going to kill the 
chief (the father of a captive Piegan who had married among 
the Gros Ventres). Go up over the hill and you will see the plain 
just covered with lodges. If you don’t turn back immediately 
after you kill that one man, you are going to have bad luck.’ 

“So the young fellows jumped on their fastest horses and 
went off. They found the situation as described by the spirit. 
The man whom the spirit mentioned was riding up the trail along 
the coulee accompanied only by a woman on horseback. When 
these two had gotten some distance from the lodges in the plain, 
the young Gros Ventre took after them and killed the man, but 
the woman wheeled her horse and sped back to the camp to give 
the alarm. The Gros Ventres said to one another: ‘Now you 
know what the spirit told us. It told us to run just as soon as 
we killed him.’ And the majority was in favor, but one man was 
obstinate. While they were arguing the enemies approached and 
were able to overtake most of them. Only a few escaped. It is 
always someone who doesn’t believe the spirit who ruins the 
party.” 

That there might occasionally have been some room for 
doubting the validity of the information received through a par- 
ticular spirit is suggested by a comment made by another in- 
formant, Al Chandler, a middle-aged man. He had mentioned 
an old woman spiritualist, David Man’s grandmother, and said 
that she was honest about it and her spirit could be depended 
upon for the truth. He added, however: “ But a man I knew 
used to hold seances and had his own brother as his spirit. This 
spirit always lied. When this brother was living he was a liar, 
so you couldn’t expect his spirit to tell the truth! ” 
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As to the way in which the power was acquired, Al Chandler 
explained as follows: “It was customary to take some hair or a 
relic of a deceased relative after the body decays. (The Gros 
Ventres did not use to bury their dead like they do now.) Some 
_ would have a bone, others a whole lock of hair, and so on. Now 
if a person happens to take something the spirit likes, the spirit 
appears and asks: ‘ Why do you want that rib (or whatever part 
one takes)?’ The man or woman might answer: ‘I want you 
real near me and I want you to help me whenever I ask you” 
That person gets in a kind of trance while the spirit talks to him 
that first time, and the spirit gives him a particular song which he 
must sing when he wants to invite the spirit.” 

Apparently some leeway was allowed the individual in ac- 
cepting the power, if the following information from Al Chandler 
can be taken as an indication. 

“My adoptive father had the rib of an uncle of his who had 
been a medicine man of some kind. The spirit appeared to my 
father and asked: ‘ Why did you take that? What are you going 
to do with me?’ My father replied: ‘ This is just for myself, I 
don’t want to be the kind of person who owns spirits. If I need 
you myself I am going to call on you and I want you to help me, 
but I am not going to make you a public servant.’ And that 
spirit did help him, personally, once or twice, but my father 
never got tied up in the ropes [as in the case reported by Mrs. 
Warrior]. By the way, the person who wants to find out some- 
thing is the one that ties the spiritualist. He can tie the ropes 
as tight as he wants to and make as many knots as he pleases. 
The funny part of it is that it is just like the showmen with 
handcuffs,—the knots sometimes are still tied just like the person 
who wanted the information tied them originally,—although 
sometimes the spirit bunched the ropes all up in a mess. The 
whole tent shakes, too, and the skeptics look real hard, but the 
spirit will mock them by saying: ‘ Well, you need not look be- 
cause you can’t see anything anyway!’ ” 

In conclusion I think we can say that the rite fits into the 
general ceremonial pattern of the Gros Ventres, but it was the 
only ceremony in which the shaking tent was involved. The 
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spiritualist, either man or woman, was approached in the same 
way as any other “ medicine ” or “ holy ” person when it was de- 
sired that they exercise their power. For this particular type of 
clairvoyance the power consisted in control over the spirit of a 
deceased relative, rather than some other kind of supernatural 
being. The spirit was invoked by a song learned from the spirit 
at the time the power was acquired, just as in other cases among 
the Gros Ventres the being bestowing power gave instructions as 
to procedure to the recipient. It is characteristic of the seance, 
however, that there was no set formula beyond the song and the 
questions could be framed by either the spiritualist or the seeker 
after information; while the answers were given by the spirit in 
ordinary language, understood by all, and the spirit made com- 
ments appropriate to the particular situation. Whether the reg- 

ular lodge or a small separate structure were used, whether the 

Houdini trick was involved, and whether the spirit chose to eat 

or smoke, seem to be variable features which were employed ac- 

cording to circumstances, and perhaps according to instructions 

for carrying out the rite received by the individual spiritualist 
from the spirit along with the song. 
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THE SHAKING TENT RITE AMONG PLAINS 
AND FOREST ALGONQUIANS 


M. Cooprer 
The Catholic University of America 


HE purpose of the present paper is to bring together and 

make available some scattered field notes on the conjuring 
and “ shaking tent ” complex of northern North America, a sub- 
ject that has recently evoked a good deal of discussion, particu- 
larly in the valuable interpretative monographs of Ray and 
Hallowell.!| The data to be presented are from the Algonquian- 
speaking Montagnais, Cree, Otcipwe, Blood-Blackfoot, and Gros 
Ventres (of Montana), and the Siouan-speaking Assiniboine. 
Only certain high-light features of the Montagnais, Cree, and 
Otcipwe rite will be mentioned; the complete field data gathered 
by the writer will be given in monographs to be published later. 
On the Blood-Blackfoot, Gros Ventres, and Assiniboine, my field 
data will be given here in full. Information obtained on the 
Blood-Blackfoot and Assiniboine shaking tent rite is very frag- 
mentary. It was gotten under conditions that did not leave time 
or opportunity for detailed investigation. Leisurely field work 
on this item among these people would in all probability net a 
much ampler yield. Information on the Gros Ventre rite is much 
fuller, but, even so, is probably not exhaustive. 


Gros VENTRE RITE 
It was in 1931 during a very brief one-day reconnaissance 
visit to the Fort Belknap Reservation that the writer first heard 
of the shaking tent rite among the Gros Ventres, from a group 


1V. F. Ray, Historie backgrounds of the conjuring complex in the 
Plateau and the Plains, in L. Spier et al., ed., Language, culture, and per- 
sonality: Essays in memory of Edward Sapir, Menasha, Wis., 1941, 204-16, 
bibl. 215-16; A. L. Hallowell, The role of conjuring in Saulteaux so- 
ciety Publ., Philadelphia anthropological society, v. 2, Phila., 1942, incl. 
bibl. pp. 89-96. 
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of men, including Stiff Arm, a noted Gros Ventre medicine 
man, who has since died. Only a few details were obtained: the 
rite within a regular tepee with spectators present; the tying of 
the performer with ropes, his escape therefrom, and after his 
escape the ropes in a ball which could not be untied; the sum- 
moning of the spirit of the deceased relative by the performer; 
the shaking of the tent “as in a cyclone ” when the spirit came; 
talking “from above” by the spirit; singing by the performer 
and by the others in the tepee. 

Later in August-September, 1939 and 1940, fuller information 
on the shaking tent rite was secured in connection with a gen- 
eral study of Gros Ventre society and religion, from The Boy 
and Thick, two of the older and best informed men among the 
Gros Ventres. These fuller data here follow. 

Spiritual helpers among the Gros Ventres were of two kinds, 
ghosts of deceased persons and beings who had never been men. 
The latter, the ordinary guardian spirits, by far the more com- 
mon, do not concern us here as they do not enter at all into the 
Gros Ventre shaking tent rite. Only ghosts so enter. 

A ghost helper, tsatsaw&-* (—&a— and superior a nasalized), 
was usually acquired in the following way. It was not sought by 
fasting and crying out on the hills, the customary procedure for 
acquiring non-ghostly guardian spirits and power. In fact there 
was either no quest of any kind or at most a somewhat indirect 
one. The usual sequence was as follows. A surviving relative 
would keep in his or her possession some memento or keepsake— 
something the deceased had prized greatly, some belonging such 
as a whip, or a tooth or bit of hair of the departed one. The 
keepsake was kept, not worn. It was kept not for the purpose of 
acquiring the ghost of the deceased relative (a father or other 
close relative), but solely or at least chiefly, so far as I could 
gather, out of regard for the departed. 

In most cases where such mementos were kept nothing hap- 
pened. In some few cases, however, the keeping led to the ac- 
quisition of a ghost helper by the keeper. The first intimations 
the keeper had of the intentions of the deceased relative were 
knockings, or whistlings, or other kinds of disturbance around 
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where the memento was kept. After a while the ghost would 
come to the keeper, the surviving relative, on successive visits 
and talk to him (or her), telling him its intention of becoming 
his ghost helper, and finally putting him in a deep sleep (“ kill- 
ing” him) and saying to him: “I shall be your tsatsawa-’*.” In 
other words, it was the ghost, not the surviving relative, who 
regularly took the initiative and broke the ice. In fact, the latter 
had little or no freedom to accept or refuse. 

By the ghost the survivor in trance would be taught the pro- 
cedure to use for summoning and dealing with the ghost, how to 
put incense in the smudge place in the person’s own lodge, how 
to lay the pipe, the direction of stem and bowl, what kind of food 
to put out, and so forth. A key element in such teaching was a 
special song, given by the ghost to be sung in said rite. One 
such song, recorded by me in 1940 as sung by The Boy but not 
yet transcribed, a wordless song sung to the accompaniment of a 
drum, had belonged to a woman named ‘“ Woman.” She had 
been taught it by the ghost of her deceased husband (or brother), 
Wawathana’tea * (a’s nasalized) “ Bad-bad Bull.” He had been 
a medicine man when still living, and this had been his “ power ” 
song. His ghost gave it to her both as the song to summon his 
ghost with and as a doctoring song. She had therefore both 
ghost-summoning and doctoring power. While that old woman 
had both a ghost helper and doctoring power, the two things did 
not necessarily go together in the same person. One could have 
a ghost helper without having doctoring power, and vice versa. 
No one lacking a ghost helper could conduct the shaking tent 
rite, no matter how great power he had received by fasting and 
crying, and no matter what guardian spirit or spirits he had ac- 
quired. After her husband’s death the above old woman had 
not married. People were a little afraid of her because she had 
this ghost helper. She was a capable old woman, with lots of 
horses; some of her breed of horses are still (1940) around. She 
died around 1907. 


* Owing to delays and difficulties under present war conditions in obtain- 
ing symbols not in our printer’s stock a and e with a stroke above them are 
here printed in italic. 
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Other songs, distinct from this summoning or shaking tent rite 
song, were also given and taught at times by ghost helpers. Two 
of them, both victory songs, were recorded as sung by The Boy 
in 1940. These two were given on occasions other than that on 
which the surviving relative initially acquired his ghost helper. 

After all the above teaching was concluded, the ghost of the 
deceased relative belonged to the survivor and was supposed to 
come whenever summoned by the latter in the manner the ghost 
told him while in trance to do. A great many Gros Ventre men 
and women had guardian spirits and “ power ” acquired by fast- 
ing and crying or otherwise. But fewer individuals, men and 
women, had ghost helpers. My informants in 1939 and 1940 
could recall only four persons in the last two generations or last 
70 years or so who had had ghost helpers. 

In one case (see first of the two appended stories by Thick) 
two spirits tried to come to the shaking tent rite conducted by 
Woman, one bad and the other good, but whether the bad one 
was one of her deceased relatives or not, she never knew. The 
people were under the impression that the bad one was an in- 
truder who used to come first and try to “horn in” on the pro- 
ceedings. No case of a given person clearly having more than one 
ghost helper was recalled by my informants. 

Ordinary “ power” could be and often was transferred by the 
possessor to another person by donation or bequeathment. But a 
ghost helper never was so transferred and could not be. 

It may be added that neither my informants, The Boy and 
Thick, nor my interpreter, Thomas Main, all highly intelligent 
and informed men, were at all sure of the etymology of the word 
tsatsawi:*. The Boy thought it might connote the meaning of 
“ slave,” “some one who is forced to do things.” Thomas Main 
suggested a possible relationship to tsatsa—‘ coming, flight ”’; 
plus—wa, an old Gros Ventre word, meaning unknown. The 
two words for ordinary ghosts as such are tsa-k’* (sing.; pl., 
tsa-k’an: a’s as u in English but), and bie’te’¢ (sing.; pl, bi’eten). 
Tsatsaw4-* is used exclusively for ghost helpers, not for an ordi- 
nary ghost, or ghosts in general. An ordinary medicine man was 
called nata’nhehi (a’s as u in but), but there was no special name 
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in use to designate those who had a ghost helper: of him or her 
it was merely said: “ He (or she) has a tsatsawa-’*.” 

Persons who had a ghost helper commanded great respect, and 
were bothered by no one. But capable medicine men on whom 
the people depended to doctor their sick were also greatly re- 
spected. My informants did not feel that either class of practi- 
tioners as such had greater prestige than the other. 

In the shaking tent rite, no other spirits than the given ghost 
had any part, and only the one ghost ever had part in a given 
performance. Neither guardian spirits, nor the “ Little Spirit,” 
nor Ba’a’, nor the Supreme Being (I*tcibin'’a’t’*; the a before t 
nasalized) enters into it in any manner. The summoned ghost 
came not from any of these or their abodes, but from Basna’”be’., 
the Big Sand, whither the souls of all Gros Ventres, except mur- 
derers of their own tribesmen, went after death and lived. 

The function of the ghost helper was to give knowledge about 
past, present, future, or distant happenings, and counsel and di- 
rection in illness or danger. He imparted information. He did 
not as such grant power. Some of the many things he would be 
questioned about were: How a war expedition under way or an 
impending battle, or an illness, would come out? Where were 
the enemy located and what were their plans? Who had stolen 
a certain valuable article and where was it? He was not asked 
questions about trivial or silly matters, or about the fidelity or 
infidelity of a wife, although he sometimes volunteered informa- 
tion on such things. If some noted or loved person were critically 
ill, the ghost helper might be summoned and if it said: “ His 
(the sick person’s) soul is already over there,” this meant he was 
going to die. 

Where the services of one who had a ghost helper were desired, 
the usual procedure was for the client or clients to go to him (or 
her) and offer him a pipe to smoke—this in accordance with gen- 
eral Gros Ventre practice in enlisting the aid of anyone with any 
kind of power. Those who had ghost helpers were commonly 
reluctant or ‘even afraid to summon their helper; after the per- 
formance they felt tired and sore. But if given a pipe to call the 
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ghost, they could not refuse, at least not easily. And if they ac- 
cepted the pipe, they committed themselves definitely. 

The summoning rite was performed only at night, with the fire 
out, regardless of the severity of the weather, and in darkness. 
In the two narratives by The Boy appended infra the ghost 
helper spoke in the daytime, but had been summoned the preced- 
ing night. The rite was ordinarily performed in the performer’s 
lodge, he being hidden out of sight of the clients or spectators 
behind a blanket-curtain hung up for this purpose to partition off 
a segment of the lodge. Away from the camp, the rite was some- 
times performed in an emergency shelter or a sweat lodge. Be- 
fore the rite, the clients got ready a pipe and tobacco, a dish of 
puppy meat (an earlier Gros Ventre delicacy), and other food, 
and at the appointed time for the rite brought these to the lodge 
of the ghost-possessor. 

The performer was then bound with thongs. The four fingers 
(thumb too?) of each hand were tied tightly together by inter- 
lacing them (somewhat after the technique of wrapped or twined 
basketry), the hands were tied behind the back, he was rolled in 
his blanket and tied around securely with thongs, with only his 
head protruding, and then was deposited behind the blanket par- 
tition out of sight of the spectators. 

It appears to have been a common practice for the performer 
to challenge the most skeptical member of the party, and ask him 
to do the tying. Various stories of skeptics were narrated to me. 

On one occasion when the main body of the Gros Ventres, then 
at war with the Piegan (or Blackfoot), were camped on the east 
side of Judas River and a small band of them on the west side, 
the ghost helper of one of the Gros Ventres in the small band told 
them: “ Tell the people to leave this small camp and go across 
the river to the big one, for the enemy is going to raid tonight.” 
But many of the Gros Ventres of the small band said: ‘“ Ghosts 
are big liars. We are not cowards to run.” Of the skeptics 
many remained, while about half crossed back to the big camp. 
About dawn, the enemy came as the ghost had predicted and 
nearly all who had remained at the small camp were massacred. 
On another occasion when the Gros Ventres had (or were 
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about to have) a big battle with the Crows at Marias (at the 
junction of the Marias with the Missouri), a young man who 
was present at a ghost helper rite, with the fires out and pitch- 
darkness in the lodge, and who doubted that a ghost could come 
back, decided to experiment. When the ghost helper came and 
the noise was heard, the young man, who was sitting near the 
door in the darkness where no one else could see he was exposed, 
pushed his breechclout aside and exposed his genitals, saying to 
himself: “If this is really a ghost, he will see me and do some- 
thing about it.” All of a sudden the young man let out a yell as 
if hit by someone, and ran out of the lodge. ‘‘ You had better 
run. What is being done here is the real thing,” said the ghost 
to the young fellow, and added to the crowd: “I hit that young 
fellow’s genitals sharply with a stick; that is why he dashed out 
of the lodge.” They then asked the young man: “ Is that what 
happened?” And he replied: “ Yes. He hit me good and hard 
there,” and he became a believer. 

This emphasis on skeptics in non-narrative and narrative ac- 
counts of the Gros Ventre shaking tent rite would suggest that 
the rope-escaping feat, which we may call for short the “ Hou- 
dini trick,” had the purpose, overt or covert, of creating or con- 
firming faith in the authenticity of the ghostly visitation. 

The Houdini trick ordinarily formed part of the Gros Ventre 
shaking tent rite, but to judge from a couple of the stories ap- 
pended to this paper, was not absolutely indispensable and could, 
in emergency, be omitted. 

Right after being tied, the ghost-possessor to the accompani- 
ment of his drum sang his summoning song which the ghost had 
given him. As the ghost helper approached the lodge, a whistling 
as of wind could be heard, and sometimes at least an ow] call,— 
owls and ghosts are closely associated in Gros Ventre thought, 
ghosts appearing or speaking as owls. As the ghost came through 
the top of the lodge, the top would shake violently, and then the 
whole lodge would shake. 

The ghost would then go to the performer and blow on him, 
and all the sinews and thongs with which he was tied would be- 
come untied, and they would be rolled in a ball so knotted and 
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tangled that it could not itself be easily unravelled and would 
so be thrown out at the spectators, or at the one who had done 
the tying, especially if he were a skeptic, with some such chal- 
lenge to him from the ghost as: “ You tied up this person. Now 
see if you can untangle this ball of thong.” 

Next the pipe would be lit and held up in the darkness in the 
direction where the ghost was supposed to be, for the ghost to 
smoke, and the spectators would see the pipe glow up rhythmi- 
cally every time the ghost drew on it. The people in the lodge 
would finish smoking this pipe. After this the ghost would ask: 
“People, why did you send for me?” They would tell him what 
they wanted to know, If the ghost knew the answer offhand, 
he would answer at once. If he did not know, he would say: “I 
don’t know. I'll go and find out. You sing that song again [the 
one the ghost taught the performer when he first chose the latter; 
no other song was sung] and I’ll come back and tell you.” 

As soon as the ghost went out, a little fire would be made, 
and the spectators had a smoke. Then they put out the fire and 
sang the ghost song. They would not have to wait long, “for a 
ghost travels just about as fast as a man thinks.” On returning 
it would give the information that had been sought of it. 

Most ghosts talked a whistling talk. But some—those pos- 
sessed by Plenty-dry-meat-old-man and by Morning-star, two 
old men whose ghost helpers were among the greatest ones re- 
membered and whose prophecies always came true—talked just 
in a natural voice. 

After the ghost helper had given the information desired (or 
perhaps earlier, after his smoke at the beginning; I could not 
clear up the point) he was offered the food that had been pre- 
pared. And the spectators, still in the dark, would hear the tap- 
ping of the ghost’s fingernails on the plate or other sound of 
eating as the ghost partook of some of the food. 

When he had finished eating, he would say something like: 
“Tf you are done with me, I shall go,” and he would depart by 
way of the top of the tent, which would shake violently as it had 
done when the ghost first arrived in it. After the ghost helper 
had taken his final departure, the performer would come out 
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from behind the blanketed enclosure, the fire would be re-lighted, 
the performer would say the prayer customary among the Gros 
Ventres before all meals to the Supreme Being and other beings, 
then he or she and the others present would eat the food that had 
remained from the ghost’s repast. Finally they would all sit 
around smoking and chatting a while before dispersing. I failed 
to gather any information on whether the performer receives any 
payment or not for his or her services in the rite. 

Certain simplifications of the above procedure under emer- 
gency conditions as on war expeditions are noted or intimated in 
a couple of the following four narratives, the first two given by 
The Boy, the last two by Thick. 


NARRATIVE 1 


The following story was told by The Boy. 

“ A certain man had his deceased father as his ghost helper. 
The ghost helper used to speak Gros Ventre just like living people 
but in a bass voice. Everybody understood him when they heard 
him. 

“On one occasion the Gros Ventre tribe were camped near the 
forks of the Teton and Marias Rivers. While there a large group 
of the men decided to go on the warpath. So they left the main 
camp, went up the Missouri River and camped that first night at 
the mouth of Crow Creek where it empties into the Missouri 
River. When it was dark that night some of the men said: 
‘ Let’s offer the pipe to X [the one mentioned above who had the 
ghost helper; name not given] and ask him to find out whether 
our prospects on this war party are good or bad.’ So they filled 
up a pipe and went to X, held out the pipe to him and asked 
him: ‘ Accept the pipe and call your spirit.’ 

“ X accepted willingly and soon after they had smoked the pipe 
together they made a shelter where X was to do the spirit-rite. 
So they tied up X, filled the pipe again, put it there and sang 
a song four times. When they were singing it the fourth time 
they heard a voice in the air. The ghost helper arrived and the 
shelter shook as a lodge would have done in the same rite. When 
the spirit hit the ground, the ground shook too. The spirit 
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seemed excited and kept repeating: ‘ What do you want, my chil- 
dren?’ and added: ‘If you were in my place and were as old 
and feeble as I am, you wouldn’t like to be disturbed. But here 
Iam. What do you want?’ They answered: ‘We want to know 
how this venture of ours is going to turn out,—well or badly.’ 
Then they lit the pipe and offered it to the spirit and they could 
see from the rhythmic glaring of the pipe that the ghost helper 
was smoking. After he had smoked he replied: ‘ Well, I don’t 
know offhand. I'll have to look around and investigate. I am 
going away to look around. While I am gone you smoke and 
after a while sing again and I’ll come back.’ The ghost helper 
went away with a noise and commotion as always. 


“They sat around and smoked and after a while sang again.- 


The ghost helper came back blowing as if catching his breath, as 
an old man does, and said: ‘ My children, Crow Indians without 
number are invading the camp you just left. Knowing you men 
are away they are so bold that they are peeping into the lodges 
at your women and watching them playing the hand game. 
Your women are in happy mood. These Crow Indians seem to 
be preparing to take all the Gros Ventre horses. I shall go back 
and watch to see what they will do. Meanwhile you do as you 
did before: sit around and smoke and then sing. I’ll come back 
and make a final report.’ And so they talked and smoked and 
sang. 

“Then the ghost helper came back bringing with him one hair 
from the head of a Crow. This was not a scalp but was only a 
hair representing a scalp and was wrapped around a piece of 
sagebrush. It was brought to convince the Gros Ventres there 
was no danger. Then the ghost helper reported: ‘The Crows 
have taken practically all your horses and about sun-up will 
arrive where you now are. You need have no fear of the Crows 
provided you do just one thing. Be sure to kill the Crow with 
the blue blanket coat (with hood). He is the one brave man in 
the crowd. Kill him first and you will kill all the others. None 
of the Gros Ventres will be actually killed, but two of them will be 
wounded. In case you do not kill the Crow with the blue coat 
the outcome of the battle will be doubtful. But if you kill the 
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Crow with the blue coat you will kill all the Crows and get your 
horses back.’ The Gros Ventres asked the ghost helper which 
two of their party would be wounded, but were not told by the 
ghost helper. If they had been told they would not have let 
these two go into battle. 

“ By the time they were through with the spirit it was near 
daylight. So they decided not to go to sleep but to wait up the 
rest of the night. [Here followed a long detailed description of 
the battle with the Crows beginning around daylight.] The 
Crow with the blue coat escaped. Of the sixty Crows in all, 
forty were killed. No Gros Ventres were killed, but two were 
wounded—two members of my own [The Boy’s] clan. While 
the party was still at the war camp, some distance from the 
main camp, the ghost helper came and said: ‘I came to hear the 
news. Did you kill the man with the blue coat?’ They an- 
swered: ‘No.’ The ghost helper said: ‘It is your own fault. If 
you had, you would have killed all the Crows. But anyhow you 
did well and have done yourselves credit. I am going to teach 
you a victory song so you can sing it when you get back to camp.’ 
So he taught them this victory song? and they learned it and he 
said to them: ‘ Well, my children, I am going home. When I get 
back to my place of abode I will celebrate that victory too. I 
will give you charcoal [it was the custom for returning victors to 
paint themselves black] and I’ll bring charcoal to my own land 
and celebrate.’ 

“The foregoing incident happened in the time of my [The 
Boy’s] grandfather, Crow Moccasin.” 


NARRATIVE 2 


The story which here follows was also told by The Boy. 

“The Gros Ventres were camped east of (the site of) Lewis- 
town (south of the Missouri River). A party of Gros Ventre 
warriors left the camp to go on the warpath against the Sioux. 
One of this Gros Ventre party was known to have a ghost helper. 

2 This song as sung by The Boy was recorded in the field in 1940, to- 


gether with about 120 other Gros Ventre songs, but I have not found it pos- 
sible, as yet, to get any of the records transcribed for publication. 
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The party traveled north and when they arrived at the river 
they camped there. Some of the men said: ‘ Morning-star-ap- 
pears (or Morning-star-is-up: the man with the ghost helper) 
should be approached to find out what our prospects are on this 
expedition.’ It was agreed among themselves that they would 
make a sweat lodge. 

“Among those invited to sweat was Morning-star-appears. 
While they were sweating they offered the pipe to him to get him 
to call his helper. He agreed. Then they all smoked and got 
ready in the sweat lodge. 

“The ghost helper came to the sweat lodge for the possessor was 
right there. Just before the helper alighted he whistled violently 
and rapidly. Then the sweat lodge shook and they heard the 
ghost helper say: ‘ What do you want? Why did you call me?’ 
They said: ‘ We are going on the warpath after the Sioux. What 
success will we have? Is there any danger?’ So they offered 
the lighted pipe to the ghost helper and saw it smoked by him. 
After smoking, the ghost helper said: ‘ I’ll go and see first before 
I answer. You go ahead and smoke and after a while sing 
again.’ This they did. 

“The ghost helper came back in the usual way, and highly 
elated, and said: ‘ All right, I am ready to tell you. First here 
is a strand of hair of a man (a Sioux) whom you will kill to- 
morrow. This represents his scalp.’ It was wrapped around 
sagebrush. He continued: ‘I have found a big Sioux camp on 
Beaver Creek [east of the Little Rocky Mountains]. The Sioux 
are having a big Grass Dance. The one who is having the most 
fun is the one you are to kill tomorrow. He is a handsome man 
and has a sword. You will capture that sword when you kill 
him. Don’t be afraid. No Gros Ventre will be killed but two of 
you Gros Ventres don’t look good to me.’ They said to the 
ghost helper: ‘ Name the two.’ But he refused to do so, saying: 
‘Just don’t be afraid. Go ahead to the place where the Sioux 
are and attack them. Choose now what kind of weather you 
wish after the fight tomorrow, and I will see that the weather 
will be that way.’ They failed, however, to make a choice. The 
ghost helper also said: ‘ Every once in a while tomorrow take 
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a look at the sun. There will be all kinds of sundogs tomorrow, 
changing every little while. When they appear you will know 
that I have told you the truth.’ 

“Then the ghost helper left and the Gros Ventres slept until 
early morning. [Here followed a long description by The Boy 
of the battle.] Just one Sioux was killed in the battle, a very 
handsome man with a sword, as the ghost helper had predicted. 
Likewise they saw the sundogs changing. The Gros Ventres, 
however, after this first skirmish realized that the Sioux would 
soon get reorganized and that their own situation was perilous. 
So they called on Morning-star-appears to cause such weather 
that the Sioux could not catch them. He sang his song, using 
his robe as a cover in which to enclose himself, and said: ‘ We 
wish rain.’ At once a cloud appeared and in a short time grew 
into a great black storm cloud; then came a perfect cloudburst, 
with thunder and lightning, in which you couldn’t see any dis- 
tance. Under this cover the Gros Ventres escaped from the pur- 
suing Sioux and got back to camp safely with no loss of life, 
although two of their number had had narrow escapes, just as 
the ghost helper had said: ‘Two of you do not look good to 
me.’ 

“The above occurred in Stiff Arm’s time, when he was a young 
man. The man who killed the Sioux was Crazy Bull. I do not 
recall the name of the ghost helper, but this same ghost helper 
on this occasion taught the Gros Ventres a song to use in their 
celebration after the victory.” * 


NARRATIVE 3 

The following two stories were told me by Thick. 

“A certain old woman (her great-great-grandchild is still 
living) had a ghost helper. Her name was ‘Woman’ but for 
various reasons she was nicknamed ‘ Bear Old Woman.’ When 
I was about ten years old a party of Gros Ventres was camped 
at Lodge Pole, about two miles from the Little Rocky Moun- 
tains. One night Cree enemies came and stole all the Gros 


3 This song as sung by The Boy was recorded in 1940. 
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Ventres’ horses except those belonging to one man. This man 
loaned out his horses as far as they would go around to four of 
the Gros Ventres who went in pursuit of the Cree. 

“Then that evening two of the other men, one of them my 
father, approached Bear Old Woman. They filled up a pipe just 
as you do when you go to someone to doctor you, offered it to the 
old woman, and asked her to find out from her ghost helper who 
stole the horses and where they were. Bear Old Woman, who 
had quite a temper, got angry right away as usual and pushed 
the pipe away as a sign of refusal. Finally one of the young 
fellows there, a relative of hers, said: ‘ Well, let me smoke it,’ to 
force her to accept. She angrily grabbed the pipe and had to go 
through with the rite. When she took the pipe she rubbed her 
hands on the ground and rubbed dust on the pipe and offered a 
prayer before smoking. The pipe was then smoked by her and 
by the two men who had approached her. 

“Then they began to get things ready. They killed a puppy, 
singed its hair off at a fire, took its insides out without skinning, 
quartered it up and boiled it. They put the boiled meat on a 
plate and got ready some other kinds of food to give to the old 
woman. Then the two men filled up a pipe and they together 
with two other men and with a ‘servant’ went te Bear Old 
Woman’s lodge. On arriving there they set down the plate of 
dog meat near the head of her bed, the pipe between the incense 
hearth and the lodge fire, and the other dishes between the lodge 
fire and the door. 

“When everything was arranged and Bear Old Woman was 
still sitting on her bed, she said: ‘ Whoever is the greatest unbe- 
liever among you, come and tie me up.’ One of the four volun- 
teered. Then the old woman got up and went to a place just 
south of the head of the bed, to a little enclosure made by 
hanging up a blanket. He hobbled her four fingers (thumb too?) 
with sinew, interlacing it in and out of the four fingers of each 
hand. Then he tied her hands together behind her back and 
also hobbled her feet. She was lying on a robe. He gathered the 
robe around her and tied her with rawhide thongs until only her 
head stuck out of the robe. And so he left her lying on her 
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back. He returned to his place to the southeast of the old 
woman and sat down. 

“Then Bear Old Woman said: ‘ All right. Start to sing now.’ 
They sang four times without stopping, the song belonging to the 
old woman’s ghost helper. As they were singing the third time 
they heard an owl and the old woman said: ‘ Don’t receive that 
spirit. He is bad. Continue singing.’ So they continued and 
just as they finished the fourth time the old woman said: ‘ That 
is the one. Receive that spirit.’ The people around heard these 
two owls. 

“When the second owl lighted on top of the lodge, the top 
shook and the ghost helper spoke: ‘ What do you want me for?’ 
They said: ‘We want you to tell us where our horses are and 
who has them so we can find them.’ The ghost helper answered: 
‘All right. T’ll have to go look for them, but you go ahead and 
smoke this pipe [the one lying near the incense hearth]. When 
you have smoked up what is in the pipe, refill it and put it back 
in the same place and wait.’ 

“They had barely started smoking when the ghost helper was 
back again. So they just dumped out what was left in the pipe 
and refilled it. The helper said: ‘Never mind. I am hungry and 
want to eat.’ But they didn’t mind him. The spirit then said: 
‘Your horses are not very far away from here. Your four 
friends have already recaptured your horses and are bringing 
them back.’ He also said to my father: ‘One of your horses 
has a thick broad rawhide rope around his neck and is dragging 
it, and that other man’s mare’s colt will play out on the trip back 
home.’ 

“ After the helper had said all this, the four men judged that 
he was through, so they took the pipe and lit it and offered the 
helper a smoke. The inside of the old woman’s lodge was dark 
as there was no fire. The helper took the pipe from their hands 
and then they saw it light up rhythmically as a pipe does when 
it is puffed, and after taking a few puffs the helper said to the 
men: ‘You smoke the rest. I am hungry and want to eat.’ 
They could hear him chewing on the dog meat inside where the 
woman was. After a while the helper said to the men: ‘ Here. 
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You can eat the rest of this pup.’ The meat had been eaten off 
of one hind leg of the pup so that just the bones were left. Then 
the ghost helper said: ‘I see this foolish old woman lying here 
helpless.’ Then they heard a noise as if the helper had struck 
the old woman with the flat of his hand and he was heard blow- 
ing. The next instant the ghost helper said: ‘ Here, try to 
untie this,’ and the knotted sinew and rawhide thong hit the 
chest of the man who had tied her up. 

“Then they heard the old woman give a long sigh. She had 
been in a trance all this time and was just coming out of it. 
Next the ghost helper said: ‘ Now I am going to leave you.’ And 
they heard the same racket at. the top of the lodge they had 
heard when he first came in and there was a violent shaking of 
the whole lodge, especially at the top of it. 

“ After the ghost helper was gone they kindled the fire again 
and there was light. Bear Old Woman came out of the enclosure 
and sat down on the bed and prayed with the bowls of food in 
her hand. Then she and the men ate and afterwards sat around 
and smoked and chatted. Then the men went home and told 
what the spirit had said. 

“Next morning all the people in the camp, including the chil- 
dren, got up early and went up on the highest nearby ground to 
look for the four men coming back with the horses. Towards 
evehing of the day the four Gros Ventres who had gone in pursuit 
of the thieves brought all the horses back, except the one which, 
as the spirit had said, had played out and could not stand the 
trip back. And one of my father’s horses had a rope around its 
neck as the ghost helper had said it had. The pursuers had 
caught up with the Cree and surprised them asleep in a little 
swamp covered with grass and brush and so took the horses back 
home. On the return trip they got lost in a bad storm, went in 
the wrong direction and not until daylight did they discover their 
mistake and so had to circle their way back. They had neither 
eaten nor slept during all the two days and night they had been 
gone. 

“The above incident occurred just at about the time when the 
buffalo disappeared from this part of the country [1880’s].” 
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NARRATIVE 4 

Here is the second story told me by Thick. 

“ There was a man by the name of Bird Child who had a ghost 
helper. Bird Child’s wife had four brothers, one of them my 
father. One evening they filled a pipe and went to Bird Child’s 
lodge to get him to find out from his ghost helper where there 
would be lots of buffalo and no danger, so they could go there 
and hunt. When they arrived at Bird Child’s lodge they found 
him absent and only his wife in the lodge. Without invitation 
they made themselves at home and asked their sister where Bird 
Child was. She answered: ‘I don’t know where he is nor when 
he will be back.’ 

“ Being Bird Child’s brothers-in-law they decided to take the 
liberty of using Bird Child’s power and ghost helper, and of hav- 
ing a seance in his absence. They asked their sister where Bird 
Child’s bundle was. She showed them. One of the four brothers 
took it down. They then agreed who was to be tied up and to 
represent Bird Child. The one of the four designated agreed. 
They had him lie down and two of them tied him up tight and 
laid him in an enclosure made along the side of the tent [as in 
preceding story]. They were half-fooling, not quite serious, 
Their sister couldn’t say anything: they imposed on her. They 
even attached the man’s hair to the ropes with which they bound 
him in the robe until only his mouth was visible. 

“ Then they started to sing and sang the same song four times 
without stopping. At the end they heard yelling in the air and 
said: ‘ There he is. He has come for us.’ As the ghost helper ar- 
rived the tent shook and the helper said: ‘ Who’s that lying back 
there?’ and answered himself: ‘Some crazy man or someone 
with no regard for anybody’s rights.’ Then they heard a commo- 
tion behind the enclosure. The bound brother started to hollow 
for merey. Next one of the brothers who had done the tying got 
hit with all the ropes tangled in a knot. 

“Then they heard the bound man being thrown towards the 
door, and saying: ‘ Hurry up and make a light before this ghost 
helper kills me.’ The spirit had picked him up and was trying 
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to wedge him between the poles in the lodge. By this time, how- 
ever, the other brothers had kindled a fire and of course as soon 
as the flame flared up the spirit was gone. The ghost helper was 
good and mad, but anyhow had come.” 


RITE 

On a casual visit to Browning, Montana, in August, 1931, the 
writer was given some information by Mrs. Frances (Joseph) 
Brown of Browning on the Blackfoot shaking tent rite. The rite 
is performed by a woman who is a sort of “ spiritualist ” or ‘‘ me- 
dium,” as Mrs. Brown put it. She summons the dead spirits 
|spirit?] and they come and answer questions. Only she can 
understand the language of the dead spirits and can converse 
with them. She tells their answers to the other people who are 
around. During the rite, people are all around in the tipi. A 
curtain is put over a part of the interior of the tipi, and the “ me- 
dium” sits behind the curtain. The lights are extinguished. 
Food is put on a plate. During the rite noises are heard “ in- 
side” [apparently behind the curtain], and everything moves, 
including the tent itself. It was emphasized to me that this rite 
is an old Indian one, not a modern intrusion of white spiritual- 
istic seances. 

While talking with The Boy (Gros Ventre) in August 1940 
about the Gros Ventre ghost helper complex, he told me the fol- 
lowing story that his friend, Platted Hair, a Blood from Canada, 
had told him on a visit to him some time before: 

A long time ago, before the Gros Ventres came and when the 
Snakes still occupied this part of the country, a large party of 
Bloods came over toward the Little Rockies and never returned 
to their home country. Their people at home did not know what 
to make of it. One of the Bloods in the home camp had a ghost 
helper. So they gave this Blood a pipe to summon his ghost 
helper. When the ghost arrived, he asked: “ Why did you send 
for me?” They said: “Our young men went on a war party 
and did not return. What has happened to them?” The ghost 
said: “T’ll go and see. You may sing the song. I’ll come back 
and I may be able to tell you what has happened.” So the 
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ghost went away. They waited and sang the song. When the 
ghost came back, they asked him: “ What did you find out?” 
He replied: “I went clear to the Little Rockies and the Bear 
Paws. Between the two ranges, a creek makes a big bend, and in 
the middle of the big bend is a ridge. There your young men got 
killed.” 

When some years ago, The Boy told me, the road between 
Hays (at the foot of the Little Rockies) and Three Buttes was 
being built, on a ridge several holes were found in the rocks, and 
in one of the holes five skulls, as if a fight had occurred there. 
Platted Hair believed this to have been the scene of the above 
fight. 

We may add that there has been a great deal of close associa- 
tion between the Gros Ventres and the Blackfoot-Blood-Piegan, 
especially in recent generations. 


ASSINIBOINE RITE 


The writer’s first information on the shaking tent rite among 
the Assiniboine of Fort Belknap Reservation (which they have 
long shared with the Gros Ventres) came as a casual after- 
thought from a Gros Ventre informant in 1931. After giving 
the summary account of the Gros Ventre rite recorded earlier in 
this article, he added that the same rite is also found among the 
Fort Belknap Assiniboine. 

In the summer of 1940, my chief Gros Ventre informant, The 
Boy, stated that the Fort Belknap Assiniboine also had the ghost 
helper concept. In the case of one ghost-possessor at least, there 
were bells on top [or at the top] of his lodge, and when the ghost 
helper came, the bells would shake and the whole top of the lodge 
would shake. This possessor’s name was “Standing Dog,” or 
“ Dog Rises,” or a similar name. One ghost is credited with hav- 
ing thrown a performer on top of the lodge frame. Further de- 
tails were not known by The Boy, and I had no good opportunity 
to consult the Assiniboine themselves. 


RITE 
The “shaking tent ” rite is universal or practically so among 
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the Montagnais, Cree and Otcipwe. Most of the frequent records 
in the literature have been assembled by Ray and Hallowell.* I 
have field records of its occurrence among the following: 

(a) Montagnais: Whale River, Fort George, Eastmain, Ne- 
miskaw, Neoskweskaw, Rupert House, Waswanipi, Mistassini; 
(b) Cree: (1) Eastern forest Cree: Tétes de Boule, Kesagami, 
Moose Factory, Albany, Cape Henrietta; (2) Western forest 
Cree: Ft. Chipewyan (Lake Athabaska), Ft. McMurray 
(Athabaska River); (3) Plains Cree: Rocky Boy (Mont.); 
(c) Oteipwe(-Algonkin): L.Abitibi, Wikwemikong (Manitoulin 
Island), Rainy Lake, Lake of the Woods, English River (affluent 
of Albany R.), Ft. Hope (upper Albany R.), Osnaburgh (ibid.). 

In the 16 of the above 23 bands for which dependable data 
were secured regarding the type of tent used in the rite (relevant 
data on this point were not secured for Whale River, Eastmain, 
Mistassini, Wikwemikong, English River, Rainy Lake, MeMur- 
ray), the tent was one specially constructed, not a regular dwell- 
ing lodge or a partitioned section thereof. In all 16 cases this 
tent was cylindrical or barrel-shaped or “ vertical,”—not bee- 
hive or low-domed shaped as sweat lodges usually are, nor 
strictly conical like tipis. 

The chief spirit informant or spokesman among the many spir- 
its or beings who customarily come into the tent during the rite 
was: (a) Mista’beo (Micta’beo), among the Montagnais of East- 
main, Rupert House, Waswanipi and Mistassini; (b) Mi‘kenak, 
the turtle, among the Cree of Albany, Moose Factory, Kesagami, 
and Ft. Chipewyan (at this last place, Mi’skenak), and among 
the Otcipwe(-Algonkin) of English River, Lake of the Woods 
and Rainy Lake; Oki'jiko, among the Cree-speaking Tétes-de- 
Boule (also pl. okijikouk), and the Otcipwe(-Algonkin) Abitibi 
(as pl. kijikuki).° Mikenak was definitely denied among both 


4 Ray, 1941; Hallowell, 1942. See footnote 1. 

5 Cf. Paul Le Jeune, Relation of 1634 Thwaites JR, 6: 162, khichikouai, 
‘“ genii of the air ’’ or ‘‘ genii of light,’’ who came into the Montagnais’ 
shaking tent; ibid., 7: 100, khichicouakhi; same, Relation of 1637, JR, 
11: 254, ka-khichigou khetikhi, ‘‘ those who make the light,’’ and khichi- 
kouekhi. 
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(-Algonkin) form, among the above listed Cree groups points to 
diffusion of the name,—not necessarily of this particular spokes- 
man, as is evidenced by the Ft. Chipewyan Mi’skenak. Mis- 
tabeo, as spokesman among the above-listed Montagnais bands, 
is an independent non-human being or spirit, not a man’s “ other 
self” or kind of soul. 

The “ Houdini trick,” in which the shaking tent performer 
escapes from the thongs with which he is tied, was found among 
the Cree of Ft. Chipewyan, McMurray, and Rocky Boy, the 
Otcipwe of Lake of the Woods, and the Otcipwe(-Algonkin) of 
Abitibi. This Abitibi occurrence marks the farthest eastern ex- 
tension found by me of the trick in connection with the shaking 
tent.* I did not learn of its use among the Otcipwe of the upper 
Albany River at Ft. Hope and Osnaburgh, though fairly exten- 
sive information on the shaking tent rite was obtained at these 
two localities in 1927. The “ Houdini trick ” is definitely lacking 
among the James Bay Cree, the Tétes-de-Boule, and the Mon- 
tagnais groups studied. 

Some further general and specific characteristics of the Mon- 
tagnais-Cree-Otcipwe shaking tent rite will be given in the next 
section of the present paper. 


GENERALIZATIONS 
The following generalizations are based partly on the fore- 
going data, partly on the writer’s still unpublished fuller field 
notes on the Montagnais, Cree, and Otcipwe(-Algonkin). 
Certain characters are common to the rite as practised both 
among the forest Montagnais-Cree-Otcipwe and Plains Cree and 
among the Gros Ventres and—so far as our fragmentary infor- 


6 Father R. Déléage, O.M.I., Letter of Nov. 1, 1863, in Rapport sur les 
missions du diocése de Québec, Mar., 1864, no, 16, pp. 74-75, reported the 
‘* Houdini trick ’’ in connection with the shaking tent rite among, appar- 
ently, the Grand Lake Victoria Otcipwe(-Algonkin)-speaking Indians. 

7It was earlier reported among the Cree of York Factory, by Thomas 
M’Keevor, A voyage to Hudson’s Bay during the summer of 1812, London, 
1819, 58. 
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mation goes—the Blackfoot-Blood and Ft. Belknap Assiniboine. 
These common features are: shaking of the top of the tent or 
lodge at entrance and departure of spirit; entrance and depar- 
ture of spirit by way of top of lodge; departure, during rite, of 
spirit after being questioned, to find facts, and subsequent re- 
turn to tent with desired answer; performer not possessed by 
spirit, but spirit(s) speak(s) to or in presence of performer; per- 
former concealed from sight of spectators and clients during visi- 
tation by spirit(s); no trance or ecstasy by performer, and 
performers not of psychopathie personality as such; spirits sum- 
moned primarily to obtain through them knowledge, chiefly 
knowledge hidden by barriers of time (future) and space (dis- 
tance), or counsel on practical problems; a smoke given the 
spirit(s), and spectators smoke; absence of direct participation 
of Supreme Being in rite (apart from a minor exception or two) ; 
rite as such concerned with personal beings, not with impersonal 
forces, and thus a religious, not a magical rite (as many define 
religion and magic). 

In certain features, the rite among the forest Montagnais- 
Cree-Otcipwe and Plains Cree consistently differs from that 
among the Gros Ventre, Blackfoot-Blood and Ft. Belknap As- 
siniboine. In the rite as found among the former: while one of 
the spirits is usually the chief informant or spokesman, other 
spirits and beings ordinarily come into the tent during the rite; 
all these spirits and beings are animistic, not manistic—never 
ghosts; humor, joking, trivial banter by the visiting spirit com- 
mon; the “ Houdini trick ” absent from Montagnais and eastern 
Cree rite; food is not offered to the visiting beings, 

On the other hand, in the rite as found among the Gros Ventres 
and, so far as our limited information goes, the Blackfoot-Blood 
and Ft. Belknap Assiniboine: one spirit only comes into the tent; 
the spirit that is summoned is exclusively a ghost, a deceased 
relative of the performer; humor, joking, trivial banter by the 
ghost are lacking; the “ Houdini trick” is customary, except in 
emergency; food, especially the delicacy, puppy meat, is offered 
to and partaken of by visiting ghost. 

So far as my information goes, among the above Montagnais- 
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Cree-Otcipwe, the power to summon the shaking tent spirit (s) 
is not thrust upon the person by any spirit, as in a great measure 
it is among the Gros Ventres. 

In general, the shaking tent rite appears to have much more 
relative importance and to play a much more preponderant role 
' in the total magico-religious life of the Montagnais-Cree-Otcipwe 
than of the Gros Ventres, Blackfoot-Blood and Assiniboine. 

That there is a historical relationship between the two above 
contrasted shaking tent complexes appears very probable from 
the many specific and distinctive elements they share in common 
and from the almost continuous geographical distribution of the 
complexes, a distribution moreover predominantly among the 
main body of Algonquian-speaking peoples of the taiga and ad- 
jacent open country and the aberrant-Algonquian-speaking 
groups of the Plains, the Gros Ventres, the Blackfoot, and the 
Cheyenne. 


ADDENDUM ON WIpDER DISTRIBUTION 


It has not been the purpose of the present paper to deal with 
the total distribution of the shaking tent rite and with the his- 
torical problems connected with such distribution. The follow- 
ing summary notes are added merely to contribute a mite toward 
filling out the picture of distribution as given in Ray’s historical 
study and Hallowell’s socio-psychological one.* 

In the east, the shaking tent is not reported in our published 
sources, to my knowledge, south of the St. Lawrence. The record 
by Maurault for the Abnaki does not mention shaking of the 
conjurer’s tent.’ Inquiries by the writer in the field in 1931 
among the Chipewyan and Dogrib of the Mackenzie-Slave 
watershed brought consistently negative results; in fact inform- 
ants who knew well and gave many details of the rite as prac- 
tised among the Cree of Ft, McMurray (Athabaska R.) and Ft. 
Chipewyan (L. Athabaska), on the Cree-Chipewyan borderline, 
and who were equally familiar with both Cree and Chipewyan 

8 Ray, 1941; Hallowell, 1942. See footnote 1. 


9J. A. Maurault, Histoire des Abenakis depuis 1605 jusqu’& nos jours, 
Québec, 1866, 30. 
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culture, emphasized that the shaking tent rite was practised by 
the Cree only, and not by the Chipewyan, even in these border 
areas when the two peoples were in very close contact and asso- 
ciation. 

To the far north, however, the ‘“ Houdini trick ” and the shak- 
ing of the conjurer’s hut on the arrival of his spiritual helper was 
earlier reported by Boas among the Central Eskimos.'’ Lowie 
has also recorded among the Crow a tent-shaking rite very like 
that of the Gros Ventres and Cheyenne.'' The first report and 
discussion, by Donald Collier, of the Kiowa occurrence is pub- 
lished in the present issue of Primitive Man. Regina Flannery 
has called my attention to the occurrence of the shaking-of-the- 
tent motif among the early Creek.'” 

Still farther afield, I have come across no reference to a shak- 
ing tent element in the many accounts of northern Asiatic and 
Lapp shamanism, but have made no thorough systematic search. 
In South America, I know of only one instance of a somewhat 
similar rite, that earlier reported among the Chiquitoan Manasi 
of eastern Bolivia. Part of the large public assembly hall was 
curtained off with mats, which part was reserved for the “ high 
priest ” alone and the visiting spirits. As the gods or spirits 
came down, a sound filled the air and shook the roof of the 
building and the mats. Chicha and food were offered the spirits. 
The people sang. The gods were consulted by the “ high priest ” 
about future events such as rains, harvests, fishing and hunting, 
whereabouts of game, outcome of prospective war raids,—the 
conversation being audible to the crowd outside the curtained 
compartment. The gods on departing shook the whole building 
as they ascended."* 


10 F, Boas, The central Eskimo, BAE-R 6 for 1884-85, Washington, 1888, 
593-94. 

11R. H. Lowie, The religion of the Crow Indians, AMNH-AP, v. 25, 
pt. 2 1922, 380-81; same, The Crow Indians, New York, 1935, 70-71. 

12 Captain Bossu, Travels through ... Louisiana, tr., London, 1771, 
1: 264-65, among the Allibamon (Alabama). 

13 A, Métraux, The social organization and religion of the Mojo and 
Manasi, in Primitive Man, 1943, 16: 22-23. 
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The more distant of the above instances, those from the 
Eskimo and Creek and from the Manasi of South America are 
merely set down here as of record. We are not justified—as yet 
—in assuming historical relationship. The distances seem too 
great, and the resemblances too vague and generic. What future 
more complete descriptive and distributional information may 
suggest remains to be seen. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


deemed inadvisable to hold in Easter Week of 1944 an 
annual meeting with papers, and much of the business usually 
conducted at the annual meeting had to be transacted by mail. 
By mail vote of the Executive Board in late May and early June 
of 1944, the following two proposals were approved unanimously: 

That in view of the suspension for the present of issuance of 
the Conference’s Publications proper (not of course of Primitive 
Man), paid up membership dues be credited to members towards 
an equivalent in subscriptions to Primitive Man and publications 
of the Catholic University Anthropological Series to be sent as 
issued to members by joint arrangement of the Conference with 
the Department of Anthropology of the University; 

That from time to time, about once a year, some article or 
articles of more general coverage, or giving critical surveys of 
larger fields, be included in Primitive Man. 

The Executive Board further voted that the officers of the pre- 
ceding year be continued, with the following exceptions: mem- 
bers of the Executive Board to 1947, Very Rev. A. McCoy, White 
Fathers of Africa, Rev. A. Muntsch, 8.J., St. Louis University, 
and Rev. R, W. Murray, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame. 


aan the prevailing transportation conditions, it was 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 17* 


Alabama shaking tent rite, 83 
Algonquian shaking tent rite, 54-82 
Ass:niboine shaking tent rite, 78 
Association of sexes, LSJM, 3 


Blackfoot shaking tent rite, 77-78 
Books of 1943, 40-43 
Burgesse, J. A., 1-18, 50-53 


Carpenter E., 29-39 } 

Catawba games and amusements, 
19-28 

Catholic anthropological conference, 
19th annual meeting, 85 

Child care and training, LSJM, 9-18 

Coliier, D., 45-49 

Conjuring among Kiowa, 45-49 

Cooper, J. M., 40-43, 60-84 

Cree shaking tent rite, 78-82 

Creek shaking tent rite, 83 

Crow shaking tent rite, 83 


Division of labor, LSJM, 4-7 


Education, LSJM, general, 3, 9-18; 
moral, 15-18; vocational, 10, 
14-15 

Eskimo shaking tent rite, 83 


Flannery, R., 54-59 


Games and amusements, LSJM, 10; 
C, 19-28; R, 29-39 

Girls’ adolescent rite, Montagnais, 
12-13 

Gros Ventre shaking tent rite, 54-77 

Guardian spirit. See Shaking tent 
rite 


Hassrick, R., 29-39 


Kiowa conjuring, 45-49 


Lac-St-Jean Montagnais position of 
woman, 1-9; education of chil- 
dren, 9-18; spirit wigwam, 50-53 


Manasi shaking hut rite, 83 

Man‘sm, 45-78 passim 

Medicine men and women. See 
Shaking tent rite 

Moar, T., 50-53 

Montagnais. See Laec-St-Jean Mon- 
tagnais 

Moral education, LSJM, 15-18 


Otcipwe shaking tent rite, 78-82 
Political culture, LSJM, 8-9 


Rappahannock games and amuse- 
ments, 29-39 

Religion and morality, LSJM, 16 

Religious education, LSJM, 15 


Serying, LSJM, 9 

Shaking tent rite, Alabama, 83; 
Algonquian, 54-82; Assiniboine, 
78; Blackfoot, 77-78; Cree, 78- 
82; Creek, 83; Crow, 83; Eskimo, 
3; Gros Ventre, 54-77; Kiowa, 
45-49; Manasi, 83; Montagnais, 
50-53, 78-82; Otcipwe, 78-82 

Speck, F. G., 19-28 

Spirit wigwam, Pointe Bleue, 50-53 


Vocational training, LSJM, 10, 
14-15 


Woman position of, LSJM, 1-9 


* The following abbreviations are used in index: C, Catawba; R. Rappa- 
hannock; LSJM, Lac-St-Jean Montagnais. 
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CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through _ 


promotion of: 
a, Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 


and other penis and of 
b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission — 


MEMBERSHIP: 
Open to alll, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 


in the aims of the Conference. 

Dues: Active members .............. 5.00 a year 
Contributing members .............. 10.00 a year 
Sustaining members ................ 25.00 a year 


Subscription to Prrurrive Man: Yearly (2 double or 4 single 
numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents each; single numbers, 
25 cents each. 


PUBLICATIONS: 
All classes of members receive: 
1. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


—the annual series of brochures and monographs; 
2. Man—published quarterly. 


Please address all applications for membership and other communi- 


cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, ~ 


Rev. John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D, C., U. S. A. 
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